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OFF TO THEIR PROMISED LAND 


On the Feast of the Assumption five novices made their religious 
Profession at the Novitiate in Belleville, Illinois and sailed for Africa on 
August 27. They will have a year of special Missionary training at the 
Motherhouse in Algiers, together with the newly Professed Sisters from 
Canada and the European countries, before being assigned to a Mis- 
sion. The photo shows the young Sisters with the Mistress of Novices. 
Left to right: 


Mother Annelly, Sr. Myriem of the Cross (Dorothy Tipton, Quincy, 
Ill.) ; Sr. M. Bonaventura (Joan Hanley, Hamilton, Ont.) ; Sr. M. Steven 
(Dolores Sandrock, Chicago, Ill.); Sr. M. Justina (Bernadette Toen- 
nies, Albers, Ill.) ; Sr. M. Rosilda (Jeannette Dastous, Lowell, Mass.) 


AFRICA, Volume XI, Number 11 is edited and published bi-monthly with ecclesiastical 
approbation by the Missionary Sisters of Our Lady of Africa (White Sisters). Office of 
Publication: White Sisters, 319 Middlesex Ave., Metuchen, New Jersey. Annual subscription 
$1.00. Entered as second class matter December 15, 1931, at the Post Office of Metuchen, 
New Jersey, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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The Despised Potters 


of 
AUPUUDUUULALDEL PRL DRUDREDCUDL LLU Urundi 


Christianity sheds its light on a 
forgotten people! 
Introduction 

Because of its altitude, the pic- 

turesque mountain region of U- 
rundi, which lies north of Lake 
Tanganyika, has remained until 
now apart from the great march 
of civilization. The inhabitants of 
this region are known as the Ba- 
rundi, and they are divided into 
three different tribes: the nobles 
or Batutsi, who take pride in their 
herds of long-horned cows; the 
middle class or Bahutu, who cul- 
tivate the land; 
and the poor 
class or Batwa, 
who are the out- 
casts of native 
society. 
With the excep- 
tion of Usum- 
bura, a_ section 
which has been 
the scene of ra- 
pid commercial 
development be- 
cause of its ideal situation on the 
lake, in Urundi big industry has 
not yet replaced the small local 
handicrafts which sometimes con- 
stitute a people’s true artistic 
wealth. 

Who has not, indeed, admired 
the fine basket-work, with its orig- 
inal designs, with which the young 
Batutsi women decorate their 


MISSION INTENTION 
FOR OCTOBER 
That apostolic effort, 
especially in Africa, be not 
curtailed through lack of 
personnel and resources. 


homes or 
tasks? 

Besides basket - weaving, the 
pottery industry still exists in our 
country, although it employs only 
a small number of persons, re- 
quires no special technique, turns 
out 10 new models, and _ finding 
its outlet in local needs, makes no 
exports. 

The Artisans: Except for a very 
few, the potters all belong to the 
Batwa tribe. Small in stature, 
strong, nimble, muscular, these 
negroes are similar to the pygmy, 
with their coarse 
features, unlove- 
ly faces and 
awkward car- 
riage. They are 
probably the 
descendants of 
the first inhab- 
itants of this 
country — the 
Negrillos or 
Pygmies, of 
whom only a 
few isolated groups remain in the 
whole of Africa. 

The Batwa are a_ segregated 
group, especially since they do not 
mingle with the surrounding 
black tribes and share neither 
their habits nor way of life. They 
build their huts away from the 
others, move often, and lead a 
separate existence, like strangers 
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daily 
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in this land, of which they were 
the first inhabitants. 


They live mostly by stealing 
and by hunting. Nimble and 
supple, and also blessed with a 
primitive instinct which rarely 
fails to put them on the right 
trail, they know better than any- 
one how to hunt down the ante- 
lope and how to kill the wild boar 
with one sure, swift arrow. Thus 
each day their extraordinary ap- 
petite for meat is satisfied—an 
appetite which makes them even 
more despicable to the Bahutu 


and the Batutsi, both of whom 
are moderate and selective in this 
respect. However, since one can- 
not live only by hunting, and 
even stealing does not furnish 
the thief with everything he de- 
sires, the Batwa from time im- 
memorial have been specialists in 
the making of pottery. 


Technique and Tools: These 
are very primitive, but the final 
result depends primarily on the 
potter’s expertness, and the lat- 
ter is certainly unquestionable. 
The women, especially, excel in 
the art. 


To make pottery one must 
first choose exactly the right clay. 
There is an abundance of clay in 
this country, and the sandy bot- 
toms of the valleys provide an 
inexhaustible source of the ma- 
terial. The clay is kneaded, first 
with the feet and then by hand. 
In order to make the pots and 
jars more durable, fine sand is 
mixed to the “paste”. Then the 
potter, having first twisted the 
paste into the appearance of 
large sausages, expertly puts them 
together, starting with the bottom 
of the jar and forming the sides 
without any measuring instru- 
ments, but always having them 
perfectly modelled in a most ele- 
gant shape. 


As she works, she turns the vase 
more and more rapidly until it 
has attained the desired size. Do 
you think that she then stops, sat- 


Christianity forms a link between the 
noble Batusi and the despised Batwa. 
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isfied with her work? Not at all. 
She must now perfect the article, 
giving it that “finish”, which is a 
happy surprise, since these natu- 
rally indolent negroes are usually 
so easily satisfied. 


Now the sides of the vase must 
be smoothed, first with a few fresh 
leaves, then with a rounded piece 
of calabash, which is the best pol- 
ishing agent for clay, giving it a 
fine grain and an incomparable 
luster. 


The neck of the vase now claims 
the attention of its maker, who in- 
geniously varies its size, according 
to the use to which the receptacle 
will be put. 


But the “artist” is still not sat- 
isfied. On each article she makes 
she marks out a series of geomet- 
ric designs around the upper half 
of the body. These designs are 
usually quite simple, but the deli- 
cate slashes tastefully arranged 
give to the work a truly effective 
finish. To make these marks she 
uses a few strands of vegetable fi- 
ber twisted together into a cord, 
which is drawn rapidly over the 
still-damp clay. The design shows 
in bas-relief on the damp clay, 
and the artisan always makes a 
raised edge around the design by 
the expert wielding of a sort of 
wooden palette. 


Each worker can make three or 
four of these pots or jars in a 
morning, and since there are usu- 
ally several persons working at 
the potter’s trade in a family, a 
very imposing array of differently 
sized and shaped pots and jars 
stand drying in the sun for a pe- 


ear Fe lant oho 


Polishing the pottery. 


riod of three to six days, depend- 
ing on the season. 


The Batwa women have no kiln 
in which to bake the pottery, but 
they place the finished pieces on 
the ground, between two layers of 
grass and small or sometimes large 
dry branches. A quick-burning fire 
is started with this dry matter, 
and in little more than an hour 
the job is done. 


How do the Batwa judge the 
temperature of the fire? I do not 
know—in any case, the articles 
almost always come out of their 
fiery furnace intact. Sometimes it 
does happen, I am told, that the 
whole batch is damaged, but the 
Batwa take these losses with their 
usual calmness. 
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In spite of such accidents, the 
profits of the work are quite good, 
and the Batwa potters are said to 
live quite well. Payment is usual- 
ly in produce, for the Batwa do 
not cultivate their own food, but 
they are sometimes paid in money 


or bills. 
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Since the Barundi utilize innu- 
merable types of earthen pots and 
jars, the Batwa are never without 
- work, and their daily bread—the 
“igname” or sorgho which is eaten 
night and morning—is assured. 

Are they happy, therefore? I 
don’t think so. 


When we visit them, as we of- 
ten do because we are touched by 
the status of these African “un- 
touchables” who are despised and 
rejected by all, we are struck by 
the frightened look on their coarse 
features. They are so amazed that 
anyone would come to them with 
fraternal love... 


At first they seem to want to 
say: “You must not come near us; 


you know very well that we are 
not men—the Barundi call none 
of us adults, but treat us all like 
children. We are not adults... 
Why do you come to us?” 

And they remain in their huts 
in the silent resignation which 
centuries of inferiority have given 
them. 


When will these poor people be 
released from the weight of dis- 
repute they have so long endured? 

It seems as though it will take a 
long time. 


Nevertheless a few Batwa fam- 
ilies were baptized recently with 
the greatest chief of the region and 
his wife serving as god-parents— 
a most laudable and _ unprece- 
dented occurrence! 


Might not this be the dawn of 
a coming day when these poorest 
of the poor will be placed among 
the blessed to whom has been 
promised the Kingdom? 


Sr. Mary Jonn Curysostom, 


TWO OF OUR AFRICAN STUDENTS FOR THE U.S.A. 


Two African girls, graduates of Nabingo High School, Ugan- 
da which is operated by the White Sisters, have received schol- 
arships for St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana. 


Funds are needed to supply these girls with all the necessaries 
of college life and to pay their travelling expenses. Any donation 
you may like to give towards this end would be gratefully re- 
ceived by the White Sisters, 319 Middlesex Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 
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WERE. Ban 


The people of the Mwanza dio- 
cese, Tanganyika, had long been 
preparing a welcome for Father 
Patrick Peyton whose Rosary 
Crusade was brought to Mwanza 
by a great rally on July 31st. All 
the missions of Mwanza diocese 
had sent delegates to the rally, 
each group accompanied by festive 
banners, representing their mis- 
sion. 

Pilgrims came to the rally from 
all directions ... some travelled on 
foot for 18 miles from the mission 
at Bukumbi, others came a dis- 
tance of 120 miles by truck... still 
others had hired a boat on the is- 
land of Ukerewe, 80 miles from 
the mainland, and the 83 Marian 
passengers (including 3 Sisters) 
honored our Lady all along the 
way by singing hymns and reciting 
her Rosary. Two days previous to 
the rally, another 100 from the in- 
land had already arrived to par- 
take in this great celebration. 

In the afternoon, a procession 
was formed at 2:30 at the White 
Fathers’ Mission, and 14,000 fer- 
vent Christians began their way to 
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A banner designed by the Africans to honor our Lady. 


Father 
Peyton 
Visits 
Tanganyika 


the football field where Mass was 
to be celebrated. The Ave Marias 
rose to the heavens to meet Our 
Lady’s throne, as the crowd slow- 
ly treaded the path under the daz- 
zling African sun... this same 
path which is daily crossed by 
many who are still in the darkness 
of paganism. 

As the procession slowly neared 
the open space of the football field, 
it took formation of an audience 
which consisted of some 25,000 
spectators, an edifying spectacle 
indeed for the Moslem and non- 
Christian population of Mwanza. 
Also present at the Mass were the 
Chief Justice, arrayed in his offi- 
cial robes, the Provincial Commis- 
sioner, four or five African Chiefs, 
and the majority of the local au- 
thorities, both Catholic and non- 
Catholic. 

The Solemn Pontifical High 
Mass was begun at 4:00 p. m. by 
Archbishop Knox, Apostolic Dele- 
gate, who celebrated the Mass, 
with Bishop Bloomjous, W.F. as- 
sisting. Several African priests also 
assisted at the Mass, and the 
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The Pontifical High Mass at the 


football field. 


whole scene was one of majestic 
adoration, including the least little 
duties of several altar boys, 
dressed in their feast-day attire, 
who performed each action with 
precise attention and _ profound 
reverence. 

The congregation was no less 
spectacular as they participated 
in the singing of the High Mass, 
their voices swelling with heart- 
rending praises to their Lord and 
God. How grateful we were to be 
present, there in the midst of so 
many different nationalities and 
peoples, races and colors... Asia- 
tics, Africans, Europeans, Ameri- 
cans. As we sang the Credo, the 
words “Et unam, Sanctam, Ca- 
tholicam Ecclesiam” became a tre- 
mendous reality and the band be- 
tween nations suddenly blended 
into ONE in the supernatural 
union between the members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. How 
pleased our Blessed Mother must 
have been to witness this inspiring 
devotion in her honor! At the head 
of the outdoor altar, her statue 
could be seen by all, strikingly 
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beautiful against the background 
of deep African blue... her special 
color! 

During the Mass Father Peyton 
delivered his message to the people 
in English, while a Kiswahili 
translation was given to the au- 
dience by one of the African 
priests. Later, remarks were heard 
to the effect that Father had so 
many beautiful thoughts in his 
heart, he found it impossible to 
express them even in his own lan- 
guage! His motto: “The family 
that prays together, stays to- 
gether” seems to have left a pre- 
cious imprint among those who are 
continually seeking happiness, and 
have come to realize more and 
more that true happiness can only 
be found in a truly Christian 
home. 

During his visit to Tanganyika, 
it has been said that Father Pey- 
ton was very much impressed by 
the “Wonderful devotion” which 
the Africans have for the Blessed 
Mother. Their very lives portray 
their true devotion as they are of- 
ten seen not only carrying their 
rosaries in hand, but wearing them 
around their necks as their dearest 
treasures. Many of the newly bap- 
tized have chosen the name of 
“Mary” to begin their Christian 
existence, and the Legion of Mary 
has been outstanding in its growth 
from the time it was first formed 
in Tanganyika. 


Truer words were never spoken 
than the following phrase taken 
from the Marian Year Prayer: 
“Thou art the glory, the honor, 
the joy of our people.” 

Sister M. Prisca, W.S. 
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The following morning, 
Father Peyton tells the Sis- 
ters of his deep admiration 
for the Africans’ genuine de- 
votion to our Blessed Moth- 
er. 


exis. 


Father gladly accepts specimens 
of handicraft made by the children, 
which will be sold to further the 
cause of the Rosary Crusade. 
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A PEDAGOGIC 
SESSION 


Sister Monica sends a report of conferences held at Kampala, 
Uganda, and organized by the Board of Education. Men and women 
teachers, whether European, African or Indian, religious as well as 
laymen of all denominations were invited to attend the conferences. 
Our communities of Bwanda, Nkozi, and Nabbingo were well 


represented. 


Mr. Balaam Mukasa, O.B.E., 
opened the Session. He is a na- 
tive of Bunyoro who, on com- 
pleting his University education 
in England and America, became 
professor in Makerere Universi- 
ty, then Prime Minister of Buny- 
oro and is at present on the staff 
of the Information Bureau. 


In perfect English, he spoke of 
“the eternal truths about educa- 
tion” and of the importance of 
character training in our schools: 
“We are living in an atomic age, 
in an age of material greed and of 
Godlessness. If we wish for sal- 
vation, moral character of the in- 
dividual and of the whole nation 
is the only means to achieve it. 
Eighty years ago religion and ed- 
ucation were brought into these 
dark countries by the Missiona- 
ries and to these generous people 
Africa will remain profoundly 
grateful. Now both the education 
Department and the Missions are 
doing their utmost to give us good 
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educated chiefs, who must be men 
of character. 


“Actually, the social system in 
Uganda is changing at a phenom- 
enal rate towards economic ex- 
pansion and political indepen- 
dence. If we wish that evolution 
to really promote the interests of 
our Country, men of unflinching 
loyalty, capable of steady labor 
and enterprise are required. With- 
out such leaders, we will have but 
chaos and decline!” 


On the following day, Sir 
Richard Livingstone, chief speak- 
er for the meeting, was introduced 
as sent by the British Council for 
this occasion. This elderly gentle- 
man made a deep impression on 
the audience in each of his three 
speeches by the extremely appro- 
priate manner in which he applied 
his subject to Christian and reli- 
gious points of view. 


“During this last century, he 
said, “man has made astounding 
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scientific discoveries, but how far 
have we improved our personali- 
ties? The book-shelves of Make- 
rere University are loaded with a 
large variety of books on agricul- 
ture and medicine. Are there as 
many treatises to be found on the 
training of personality and char- 
acter? We must draw a list of the 
virtues we wish our pupils to ac- 
quire. Then check the latters’ im- 
provement. Hygiene of man’s 
mind is not an impossible achieve- 
ment. 

“Let us give our pupils a model 
to imitate. Models are not lack- 
ing, but the most noble, the most 
perfect one is Jesus Christ. Study 
Him with our pupils, for in Jesus 
Christ we see how a God lived on 
earth. 

“To admire virtue is indeed a 
great thing, but practising it is 
quite another matter. Does not 


St. Paul tell us: ‘I do not that 
good which I will; but the evil 
which I hate, that I do’. Children 
should be trained to spiritual com- 
bat by being shown what becomes 
of man when he does not fight a- 
gainst self. All wars, all discon- 
tent, all evils in fact, come from 
that lion, that many headed hy- 
dra, which is called human nature 
when uncontrolled. 

“Therefore, let us not fear to 
teach religion in our schools, es- 
pecially the Gospel, the Acts of 
the Apostles, the epistle of St. 
Paul, where we find all the virtues 
to be imitated. Let our pupils 
learn by heart St. Paul’s epistle on 
charity. Our schools, as a result, 
will produce men, and perhaps 
then, the destruction of civilization 
by the atomic bomb, or by our- 
selves, will be averted.” In the 
crowded hall the audience was 


Studying in the Medical School Library at Makerere, 
where there are some 6,000 volumes, 
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deeply impressed to hear such a 
speech from a layman, known far 
and wide as a master in psycholo- 
gy. For three days on end the hall 
was filled to capacity. 

To bring the Session to a close, 
the Director of Makerere told us, 
that if we want to enjoy peace, not 
only in the world, but also in our 
schools as well, the best thing we 
can do is get underneath a solita- 
ry tree to meditate thoroughly on 
the truths that have been ex- 
pounded to us and then, to go and 
put them into effect. 

A few other subjects were 


talked over, such as: the young 
African girls in boarding schools, 
nutrition on education lines, and 
Girl Scouts. Sir Richard Living- 
stone said: “A camel is able to eat 
a large amount of food in a single 
meal and then let three days pass 
without taking anything. Our pu- 
pils, however, are not camels and 
cannot possibly absorb, during 
their school years, all that we 
might wish to teach them.” An- 
other conference was on the need 
of education for adults, which has 
already been launched in our mis- 
sions. 


MODERN CONFESSOR OF FATTH 


Marcel was the lad’s name... 
the name he received on the day 
of Baptism...and he could have 
very well met the match of any 
teen-ager of 15 or 16 here at home, 
with the exception that the dread- 
ful disease of sleeping sickness had 
grasped his spirited youth; and 
more and more frequently he 
found himself being flung into the 
periods of unconsciousness which 
characterize the disease. 

This dreaded scourge of the ne- 
gro- populated sections of Africa 
had increased its hold on young 
Marcel, and having already ad- 
vanced to the latter stages of the 
sickness, the newly - baptized 
Christian was now unable to rec- 
ognize his village friends of long 
standing. Even the boisterous con- 
versations in which he took the 
leading stand with the classmates 
of his Catechism group, were now 
a faded thing of the past and were 
no longer his to be treasured with 
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fond memories. His prayers and 
lessons were fast slipping his mem- 
ory, and had it not been for the 
solicitous and affectionate atten- 
tions of his Catechist teacher, he 
would have soon forgotten the 
Sundays and feastdays, too. 

What would be the terrible out- 
come of it all? Already, in his fits 
of delirium, he had fallen into the 
fire on two separate occasions, his 
forearms being badly burned from 
these mishaps. Yet, the fervent, 
young Neophyte, his physical 
strength being slowly sapped from 
his body, still maintained the mo- 
ral courage to boldly confess his 
Faith in the midst of pagan sur- 
roundings. 

Marcel had been abandoned by 
his mother, who fled into the un- 
known interior shortly after the 
death of her husband. The boy 
was taken to the Chief of the fam- 
ily, who in his hard-hearted pa- 
ganism, found no sympathy for 
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the ailing lad, but insisted that a 
sorcerer be consulted to learn how 
the family could be rid of this 
curse. After having beaten the 
young Christian in a fit of anger, 
the Chief gave orders to deprive 
him of all nourishment, and left 
him to consider this ultimatum: 
“Either throw away your cross... 
or leave this house forever!” 


In a voice that rang clear and 
precise (even though the young 
and inexperienced “Confessor” 
was obviously frightened), Marcel 
defended his faith with the words: 
“I am a Christian and cannot 
throw my cross away.” 

With this daring response, the 
Chief cursed him, beat him once 
again, and drove him away from 
his sight. The first night found 
young Marcel sleeping under the 
starry sky, imitating His Divine 
Master Who had no place to lay 
His weary head. However, after 
a day and another night in the 
open, necessity, fatigue and hun- 
ger brought him to the door of my 
mission. 

Shortly after, the old chief who 
was haunted by the reproaches 
of his family and neighbors, re- 
pented his harshness and came to 
the mission seeking Marcel who 
was accepted back into the family 
fold. A year and a half faded from 
time leaving the young boy with- 
out relief from his illness which 
seemed to steadily grow worse in 
spite of his determined attempts to 
recover. Again, the devil prompted 
the old Chief who, in his pagan- 
istic ideas, followed the inspirations 
of the evil one by placing his 
young charge once more before 
the sorcerer. This time the hopes 


for a cure were more specific... 
“Give up going to Mass, attending 
Catechism classes, or saying your 
prayers for 33 days!” The evil 
spirit furthered his slyness by in- 
spiring the old pagan Chief to 
manifest his very warmest and 
tenderest manner to Marcel with 
the words: 

“You understand, my son, that 
no one is asking you to give up 
your Christian religion—just leave 
these difficult exercises aside for a 
while, in order that you may have 
more time to rest. After you are 
feeling better, you may begin a- 
gain, if you like.” 

But Marcel, being guided by 
the light of the Holy Spirit, and 
sensing the craftiness of the Devil 
in his wicked ways, once more 
cried out with all the fervor of a 
willing martyr: “NO! I would 
rather die than have one single 
chicken sacrificed to the sorcerer 
for my cure!” 

This is the simple confession of 
a modern youth defending his 
precious Faith. His courage was 
heroic, precise, profound. There 
was no doubt or hesitation in his 
mind that the Prince of Evil had 
wished him to give up his Chris- 
tian practices for 33 days, not that 
he may take a rest, but that grow- 
ing lax in his spirituality, he would 
perhaps give up the Faith in his 
weakness of body AND soul. 

His story deserves to be told 
and re-told, with the hope that 
other “modern confessors” will 
follow in his footsteps by refusing 
to give in to the suggestions of 
evil times, even though it may 
cost them their lives! 

Rev. P. Crou, W.F. 
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The following Mission activities carried on in the vast continent of Africa, 
ie will perhaps give you some idea why these people depend on YOUR help! 


MATERNITY HOSPITALS: 
wa e Felicita is the proud mother of 

a healthy baby girl whose young 

- , lite has been carefully kept in 
check at the White Sisters’ 
Maternity Clinic, where young 
mothers are taught the modern 
methods of caring for their 
God-given intants. 
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HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES: Building healthy bodies for a healthy 
nation is a marvelous means of gaining the confidence of grateful souls. 


LEPROSARIA: Hands of mer- 
cy know no barriers as they 
reach across the continent to 
embrace the disfigured limbs of 
another Christ in this pleading 
leper. 

The White Sisters care for 
thousands of these suffering 
victims of leprosy in their six 
Leprosaria and other numerous 
dispensaries. 
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AFRICAN SISTERS: 
have trained 1400 Africu. 
ligious life in 17 indigenc 
four of which are now au 
one of the precious fruits | 
years of labor and sacrifi 

In this land of rapidly 
licism, these Sisters are v¢ 
are considered the Hope | 
ture! 
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°<S: fhe White Sisters 
4fricun Sisters to the re- 
ligenous Congregations, 
ow autonomous. This is 
ruits produced by many 
acrifice. 

pidly increasing Catho- 
are very influential and 
Tope of the African Fu- 


SCHOOLS: This group of smiling class- 
mates is a reflective glimpse of the future 
generation whose educated women will con- 
tribute to the culture of the African people. 


WORKROOMS: The skillful work of a 
handwoven design not only adds to the 
beauty of African art, but also serves to 
develop the initiative of young minds as 
these girls weave out the pattern of life 
that God has chosen for them! 
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CATECHETICAL AND SOCIAL WORK: The seed of Christian Faith which 
has already been sown in the African family by Baptism, must now be culti- 
vated by continual visits from the Sisters . . . problems are discussed, hardships 
lightened, and little by little the Christian family becomes the firm foundation 
of the African culture. 
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HOMES FOR THE AGED: Here 
lies the gateway to heaven, as the 
Sisters prepare the aged Africans 
to meet their Heavenly Father. 
A peaceful serenity reigns in the 
old people’s homes, for they know 
that soon this life of sorrow and 
exile will be transformed into one 
of everlasting bliss! 
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; d _ 
BABY WELFARE CENTERS: The once high infant mortality rate has dropped 
tremendously as the instructions of child-care have been faithfully followed under 


the Sisters’ guidance. In one year, 28,990 babies have been brought to a safe de- 
livery in the White Sisters’ Missions. 
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ORPHANAGES: 

Veneranda, the 
wistful-eyed little 
newcomer, will soon 
be taken under the 
wing of Carolina, 
an old-timer at the 
White Sisters’ Or- 
phanage since the 
age of 2 days! No- 
tice how arrogant- 
ly she arrives at 
the scene of rescue. 
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A PRENUPTIAL SCHOOL 


Where the Dagarti learn to love 


Establishing the Church does 
not mean merely teaching people 
to die well, nor merely instructing 
a small influential minority which 
will transform the great mass. It 
means teaching the Dagartis to 
live like Christians — one might 
just as well say, to live happily, 
for the two go together. 


The essential medium of pro- 
gress in any civilization is the 
woman. God made her the bearer 
of life; she has the first task. of 
forming the soul of her child. In 
all ages woman has had a leading 
role: Clotilda among the Franks, 
Theodelinda among the Lombards 

. . and so many others who for 
centuries have been shown to us 


by the Church. 


Among the Dagarti, woman’s 
status is startlingly inferior. She 
is not so much a slave or a servant 
—she is completely insignificant 
and incompetent. The great task 
of the White Sisters is to teach the 
women the true dignity of their 
sex. So, besides the boys’ and 
girls’ schools, there is another one 
—in its way more important than 
these, although they are part of 
the same work: this is the Prenup- 
tial School. 


! 
No Christian girl is married at 
the Mission without having pre- 
viously spent from four to six 
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months with the Sisters. Is it a 
housekeeping school? In a sense 
it is, for everything must be taught 
to these young girls. For example, 
one morning I was greeted by a 
buxom, cheerful girl straight from 
the bush: “I am coming to your 
school.” 

“Very well. What is your name?” 

“Martina.” 

“And your village?” 

“Kopper.” 

“Fine. And your fiance’s name?” 

There was a moment’s embar- 
rassed silence, and she stood with 
a hand to her mouth—then: 

“Oh, I’ve forgotten. I don’t 
remember whether it is Maurice 
or Marcel.” 

So I had to find out, to be able 
to tell this young woman the name 
of her own husband-to-be! And 
there are innumerable other things 
to teach her and the twenty other 
brides-to-be who await, quite with- 
out impatience, their wedding day. 

In the ordinary household tasks 
—cleaning, washing, ironing, sew- 
ing, knitting, cooking adapted to 
Dagarti standards—the girls make 
rapid progress; they have great 
natural ability for working with 
their hands, especially for sewing. 
If, at the end of the course, they 
had to pass a homemaking exam- 
ination, they would easily gradu- 
ate magna cum laude. 
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But what about the true, inter- 
ior progress? 

One day, a girl named Magda- 
lene brought me a Sister’s white 
veil, beautifully laundered and 
ironed. She deserved a compli- 
ment, and I was glad to give it 
to her: 

“That is very well done.” But 
you won’t be ironing Sisters’ veils 
all your life. When you are mar- 
ried, will you be able to wash and 
iron your husband’s suits?” 

Her answer was prompt, almost 
indignant: 

“Oh, no! If he wants to wear 
suits, he can wash them himself!” 

Another girl, Mariana, learned 
to make pancakes out of corn- 
meal, using native earthenware, 
native butter and the native fire- 


No electricity here . . . but the charcoal irons serve the purpose. 


place consisting of three stones: 
exactly as she would have to do in 
her own hut. I tasted them and 
found them excellent. I told her 
so, and then added: 

“Now, Mariana, in your own 
hut, instead of making John Paul 
wait all day for the one meal, you 
can make him some pancakes at 
noon; he will like that.” 


But, before I could say more, 
there was the same protest, in 
different language, but with the 
same intonation! 

“T’ll make pancakes for myself, 
but not for him!” 

Now the whole outward success 
of the school would be less than 
nothing if it did not bring about 
the spiritual growth for which we 
work. A woman’s hands may be 
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very skillful, but what is that if 


there is no heart behind them. 
Everything depends on the heart; 
that is the source of good...So 
the Prenuptial school does not 
teach only homemaking—washing, 
cooking, sewing; it tries to teach its 
pupils to love. 


Immediately, I can imagine the 
amused query? “You, Sister, are 
going to teach prospective brides 
to love???” To which, with the ex- 
perience of 20 years in Africa be- 
hind me, I can only answer quite 
seriously that we must teach these 
girls to love. They do not know 
how to love in the Dagarti coun- 
try—and in many another country, 
too, for that matter! People forget 
that the word should be capital- 
ized, for Love is a divine thing; 
all love comes from God. Man 
must love; it is not only a need 
of the human heart, it is God’s 
command. 


It is not always easy to teach 
the African girls to love. But it is 
never easy to love truly, for it 
means giving oneself. Sometimes 
I would say to one of the girls: 
“But you must love your fiancé.” 
She would look uncomprehend- 
ingly at me, for she would feel 
nothing but complete indifference 
towards him. 


“Why must I love him?” 


“Because God wants you to. A 
Christian woman must love her 
husband; God said so.” 


So...the motive of love, along 
the Black Volta, is Faith: because 
God said so. 

In practice, though, how can 
hearts be trained to love? Theories 
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are often most impractical. Per- 
haps it can be done in this way: 


Veronica, who has been a pupil 
at our school for five years, was en- 
gaged to Peter, one of our teachers. 
Both had received education and 
training far beyond the majority 
of others of their age, so they 
would be models, examples for the 
others. One day I called Veronica, 
who was working in the yard: 


“Veronica, your fiance’s feast- 
day is not far off. Couldn’t you do 
like the Christian girls in other 
countries, and give him a present 
on that day?” 

I knew what the answer would 
be: she had nothing to give, and 
besides, they didn’t do such things 
in the villages. It is not easy to get 
out of the beaten track! 


“But you have enough money 
to buy beads, don’t you? Well, 
suppose instead of buying yourself 
beads, you bought cotton thread, 
and every day during your free 
time you could work on some knit- 
ted socks for Peter’s feastday. It 
would be your gift, your work, 
something of yourself. Wouldn’t 
you like to do that?” 


Her assent was most unenthu- 
siastic; she was obviously doing 
it just to please me. But socks 
soon took shape, gaudily striped 
in green and blue and purple! 

On the eve of the big day, we 
had a rehearsal of the ceremony: 

“Veronica, come to the parlor. 
I’ll show you how to give your gift 
to your fiance.” 

Still no enthusiasm, just reluc- 
tant obedience—but the rehearsal 
began. In her left hand, she was 
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to hold the socks, and in the right, 
a bouquet of Oleander. When 
Peter came in the door, she was to 
smile sweetly and present her gifts, 
saying: “Happy Feastday, Peter.” 
It was so easy—yet Veronica was 
terrified at this complicated cere- 
monial. 


Finally the moment came. 
Peter’s classes were over for the 
day, and he came to the Sisters’ 
parlor, not suspecting a thing; he 
opened the door—“What’s this?” 
Veronica, blushing under her dark 
skin, with flowers and socks—but 
unfortunately without the smile, 
for fright had taken hold of her, 
and she hid her face against the 
wall as she mumbled: “Happy 
Feastday.” 


Peter took the gifts, hardly real- 
izing what was happening, and 
without a word left the room to 
try on his socks... And Veronica, 
now calm, returned to her work. 
It seemed to be just another small 
unsuccessful attempt to teach the 
great lesson. 


But it was more than that. Civil- 
ization may use great strokes 
when it comes to schools, adminis- 
trations, industry and the rest, but 
when something artistic has to be 
done, it must be brushed in with 
careful, short, strokes—almost im- 
perceptibly. So it was here. 

As Veronica worked, she found 
that she was very happy: and 
why? That day she had learned a 
great lesson, that there is great 
joy in pleasing another person. 
She had not known it before, but 
she would remember it in the fu- 
ture. After her marriage, that joy 
in giving herself would bring her 


to give her husband three good 
meals a day and to take care of 
his clothes: to think of him in- 
stead of herself only. 

Something on the same order 
had happened to Peter: these 
socks were a gift to him from 
Veronica, the work of her hands! 
The thought put a warmth in his 
heart: a new feeling, a joy very 
different from the usual ones of 
everyday life, of eating and drink- 
ing and sleeping...He did not 
know it then, but that was the be- 
ginning of truly Christian love. 

His immediate reaction was: 
“Since Veronica has given me 
something for my feastday, I will 
give her something for hers. She 
gave me socks: I can do without 
beer for a while to buy her a cami- 
sole, (an ample blouse worn loose- 
ly over the wrapped skirt). So the 
camisole which Veronica now 
proudly wears is not an empty im- 
itation of civilized clothing habits: 
she is clothed because she is a 


Knitting is a pleasure for the 
Brides to be 
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Christian and because her hus- 
band loves her. There is a great 
deal of difference! 

A few days after the mutual ex- 
change of gifts, as I sat correcting 
some papers, Peter came and 
stood nervously before my desk, 
obviously wanting something! Fi- 
nally, he said hesitatingly: 

“Sister, | want to ask you some- 
thing—something very hard.” 

“Well, tell me and we will see 
if it can be done.” 


“Here it is: in six months I will 
get married, and I’ve been think- 
ing. Perhaps you would help me. 
Just...would you please write 
down my faults on a piece of pa- 
per, because you know me. I want 
to correct them before I get mar- 
ried, so Veronica won’t have to put 
up with them when she lives with 
me.” 

As serious as he, I wrote down 
the faults which I have noticed in 
him, and he went away slowly, 
reading the list. Yes, I thought, 
we have succeeded in teaching 
them to love. When a man wants 
to be better so that his wife won’t 
suffer from his faults, he has really 
understood what Love means: the 
true Love which lasts through 
good times and bad, for a whole 
lifetime. 

“In making them Christians, 
don’t you make them unhappy?” 

In making them Christians, we 
have not eliminated suffering from 
their lives, for suffering is the 
common lot of humanity; but now 
they know how to suffer patiently 
and, if they have learned to suffer 
from things of which, as pagans, 
they were not even conscious, 


those are the sufferings that come 
from the consciousness of being 
men made to the image and like- 
ness of God. 

When we first travelled through 
the Dagarti country, we thought: 
“How great is the poverty here! 
There should be mills to grind the 
millet, dams to hold the water, 
better farming methods, a little 
furniture in the huts...” And now, 
although manufactured articles 
are still almost non-existent, the 
woman have managed to vary the 
daily diet, the men work their 
fields with more intelligence and 
industry, the huts are beginning 
to be furnished, and the people 
wear clothes. All this is not the 
work of machinery; it is LOVE 
which has entered and conquered 
all. For God is Love and when 
He comes to a nation, He pervades 
all aspects of life and enriches the 
whole man. 

Sr. M. ExizaBetu oF 
THE Trinity, W.S. 


The Chief of a province in West Af- 
rica was called one day to duty and was 
obliged to leave the village at an early 
hour . . . before the Mass that he was 
accustomed to attend, even before the 
doors of the church were unlocked. 
Not wanting to be deprived of all conso- 
lation before his departure, he directed 
his horse to the spot nearest the taber- 
nacle where he dismounted and bowed 
low in adoration to ask for a safe and 
fruitful journey. Then he remounted to 
swing away at a full gallop towards his 
destination. 
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Of the “chosen few” this Sister devotes her life to 


instructing the future generation of Africa. 


What they have done for themselves 


“And remember,” said the lecturer at the Training College, (just 
before the finals), “in the great work of education that lies before 
you, it isn’t what you do for souls that matters, but what you can 
make them do for themselves when their school days are over.” 


That maxim has clung to my 
memory in my eighteen years of 
teaching experience in Africa. 

When each school year comes 
to a close and I see my dear 
African students leaving the happy 
atmosphere of the Catholic Mis- 
sion, there remains one question 
to be answered. “What are they 
going to do for themselves? Will 
they stand or will they fall into the 
very first temptation that awaits 
them round the corner? Will they 
remain true Christians, living 


members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, or will they drag them- 


selves down into the mire of pag- 
anism once again?” 

Here are a few answers to that 
question and this is what they 
have done for themselves: 

The Chosen Few 

Many seem to think that when 
an African girl enters the convent, 
she has little to sacrifice, for she 
is certainly better clothed, better 
lodged, and more fairly treated 
than she was in her village home. 
That is a fallacy. St. Peter had 
only a beaten cracked boat to leave 
behind and some tangled fishing 
nets; yet we are told that “he left 
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ALL THINGS and followed Je- 


sus,” ... and we know how much 
that renunciation cost him. 

When an African girl leaves her 
tiny grass hut, she leaves her lib- 
erty as well. Instead of a carefree 
existence, she must embrace a 
busy life which is run by clocks 
and bells. In the instance of a 
teacher or a nurse, it means giving 
up one’s profession which produces 
a salary (a fortune to them), and 
thus the religious life is as much 
a sacrifice for them as it is for 
us. 

Symforosa was one of twenty 
others who had made this sacri- 
fice from among my old pupils. 
An intelligent student and a prom- 
ising teacher, she left her dearly- 
loved family whom she supported 
with her salary, gave up her fond 
affections and her few possessions 
which she treasured greatly, and 
left ALL THINGS to answer the 
call to a higher life. Yes, these 
are the chosen few who are very 
dear to Our Lord and a great 
consolation to the missionaries. 
Rocking the Cradle 

While some of the African girls 
see nothing in marriage but a 
hopeless END to everything, since 
they are forced by circumstances 
to follow the same sort of life that 
their mothers have undergone be- 
fore them, this is not always the 


case. Many of my girls have con- 
tracted happy marriages and the 
following extract from Lucreza 
Namukabya’s letter is sufficient 
proof: 

“We are now posted at Jinja 
Hospital and have a family of 
three children... Margaret Mary 
who is now 4 years and 2 months, 
John Baptist who is 2% years 
and Leatitia Lilian who has just 
reached 7 months.” 

Another writes: “We are very 
happy together. My husband has 
a good salary, we have built a new 
house and have good things in 
abundance... but our greatest 
blessing is our children.” 

Sometimes it is the husband 
who writes to sing the praises of 
his wife: “Thank you for educat- 
ing her! She works from morning 
to night...the house is clean, 
the food good, and the children 
obedient.” 

Some Have Fallen by the Wayside 

It isn’t faith that the Africans 
lack so much as morals. They 
find that God’s Commandments 
are not easy to keep....Do not 
Steal... Do not kill . . . Do not 
commit adultery: These things 
are hard and many turn their back 
on God because they cannot keep 
His Commandments. 

For these lost sheep we pray 
that “they may be saved from 
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A longing expression for the conversion of her 


sion Sunday. 


people is betrayed in the face of this young Afri- 
can as she joins in the world wide appeal for Mis- 
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One of the many students who has become a good wife and mother. 
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eternal damnation and may still be 
numbered among the flock of the 
elect.” 

A Happy Death 

Emma was what one might call 
a difficult pupil ... disobedient and 
lazy throughout Primary School, 
wayward and defiant in the fol- 
lowing stages of her education. At 
the age of 17 she was dismissed 
from the school and a few months 
later found faint and exhausted on 
a hospital bed, her soul stained by 
sin. Yet her faith saved her. She 
called for a priest, made her peace 
with God and promised that if 
her child should 
live, it would be 
baptized imme- 
diately. Soon af- 
ter, both mother 
and child flew 
to God, the one 
in baptismal in- 
nocence, the oth- 
er cleansed by 
the Blood of the 
Lamb. 

It is a waste 
of time planting 
the faith in Af- 
rica? Certainly not! One never 
knows just when the seed will take 
root, but it may save a soul from 
eternal damnation! This is only 
one of the many cases where a 
Christian education has preserved 
a happy death. 

Another Maria Goretti 

Leocadia was destined to suffer 
from early childhood where she 
was raised in an unhappy home. 
Reputed to be some sort of a 
witch, those who knew her blamed 
epidemics, mishaps, illnesses, etc. 
on her presence and for this reason 


Young girls 
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devoting their lives to the 
salvation of African souls 
as White Sisters, should 
apply for information to: 
MOTHER SUPERIOR 
WHITE SISTERS’ CONVENT 
Mary GLENN R-D-2 
FRANKLIN, Pa. 


she was calumniated, persecuted 


and tried by sufferings which 
strengthened her soul for greater 
conflicts to come. 

At the mission, we protected 
her, gave her. an education, made 
a successful teacher out of her 
and opened her way to a better 
life. One day, while on her way to 
a mission station, she was con- 
fronted by a man who tried to 
tempt her into sin. She would 
“rather die,” she answered, “than 
commit sin,” and with this reply 
his violence led him to the point of 
almost strangling the young girl 
when Our Lady 
came to her aid 
by sending a 
passer-by to de- 
liver her from 
the hands of her 
murderer. Adoc- 
tor who later ex- 
amined the case, 
declared that a 
few more sec- 
onds of this 
inhuman treat- 
ment would 
have brought 
her death, thus goes the story of 
a willing martyr who would rath- 
er forsake life itself, than lose her 
soul in sin. 

This is the story of what they 
have done for themselves. As I 
look back over the long list of 
names in my _ prayer-book, I 
pause to murmur a simple prayer 
that all those whom God has given 
me—Sisters, mothers, teachers, 
sinners and would-be martyrs— 
may one day crowd the gateway 
to Heaven ! 


Sr. M. Monica, W.S. 


desirous of 
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edn Unexpected Gift 


Touggourt is a fine oasis lost in 
the golden Sahara dunes, a para- 
dise of sun and light. It is distin- 
guished by its huge mosque, its 
dark, narrow streets through 
which veiled figures walk myster- 
iously, and has a fascinating charm 
which captivates all its visitors. 
Beyond the long series of dazzling 
koubas, scattered here and there 
like a broken necklace of pearls, 
are seen the vast stretches of light 
sandy horizons where long files of 
majestic camels weave in and out 
among the brown tents of the 
Nomads. Palm trees wave their 
graceful branches in answer to the 
rythmic muezzin’s call to prayer, 
as the majestic scene invites the be- 
holder to inhale this quiet calm of 
peaceful serenity. 

It was August 15th, and the Sis- 
ters were celebrating the great 
feast of Our Lady, with all the 
trimmings of the Couscous meal. 
This was a customary present on 
big feasts of Christmas, Easter, etc. 
which came to us from the Caid, 
or from the nurse in charge of the 
dispensary, or perhaps from some- 
one who had previously been at 
our hospital. 

As we sat down to begin our 
“Couscous feast” we were sudden- 
ly interrupted by a ring at the 
door .. . An old unveiled woman 
who presented the Sister with a 
large covered basket and with a 
smiled delivered the message: 
“This is for Mother Superior.” 

The Sister carried the basket to 
the refectory where Mother was 


seated with the Sisters, and think- 
ing it was another delicacy offered 
for the Feastday of Our Lady, 
Mother removed the cover from 
the basket as all of us gasped in 
surprise. Yes, it was indeed a del- 
icacy sent to us by Our Lady... 
a tiny baby, less than a month 
old, whose life was fast sinking 
from its poor, undernourished 
body which was already infested 
by a siege of black ants. Thinking 
she would not live, we baptized the 
little girl, calling her Mary in 
honor of Our Lady and attempted 
to give her some milk to restore 
her life. 

The old lady who was waiting 
at the door for her basket, in- 
formed us that she had found the 
infant on a nearby rubbish pile, 
and was overcome with pity for the 
poor child who had been discarded 
by its mother in fear of the evil 
spirits. Placing the little babe in 
her basket, she proceeded to the 
Sisters’ house where she was sure 
they would receive the helpless 
child. 

That night as the Sisters gath- 
ered on the terrace, there was a 
quiet peace and calm in their 
hearts as they offered their thanks- 
giving to Our Blessed Mother 
who had enabled one more child 
to be filled with Sanctifying grace. 
They offered little Mary to her 
care, and after a few weeks’ strug- 
gle between life and death, Mary 
began to regain health and was 
soon transformed into a lively and 
plump little girl. 
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A Mission Scenerama will be held 
at the new War Memorial in Roch- 
ester, New York, October 16 
through 23, sponsored by the Most 
Reverend James E. Kearney, D. 
D., Bishop of Rochester, under 
the auspices of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith. Mis- 
sionary Societies from around the 
world will display their numerous 
mission activities to give God to 
souls and souls to God. Bishop 
Fulton J. Sheen will give the lec- 
tures. The White Fathers and 
White Sisters will be among the 
exhibitors and will be happy to 
meet their subscribers from the 
vicinity. 
** * 
Nine Young Cheerful and Zeal- 
ous Girls entered the Postulate at 
Mary Glenn to begin their relig- 
ious training to become White 
Sisters and dedicate their lives to 
the African Missions. As teachers, 
nurses, social service workers, they 
will help in the tremendous task 
of winning Africa for Christ. 
* s¢ * 


Kenya Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence has been established by the 
Hierarchy of Kenya to assist the 
victims of the MAU MAU war. 
Thousands of homes have been 
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broken up, children have been or- 
phaned and numbers of innocent 
Kikuyu have been forced to leave 
their land and move in large over- 
crowded communities as a result 
of the MAU MAU emergency. 
Large numbers are destitute, with- 
out food or shelter. Children are 
undernourished, listless and de- 
jected. 


The Kenya Catholic Welfare 
Conference deeply appreciate the 
effective interest taken in its work 
by the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities and the War 
Relief Service of the N. C. W. C. 
of the United States. 

a ae 


Moslem Book Backs Gospel. 
Written by Mahmoud El Aqqad 
and entitled “The Genius of 
Christ”, it defends the historicity 
of Christ and the authenticity of 
the Gospels. This book was pub- 
lished in Egypt. Another Moslem 
book, “The Iniquitous City”, by 
Dr. Kamel Mussein, gives a med- 
itation on Our Lord’s trial and 
condemnation and regards the 
trial as history’s greatest crime. 
The publication of the two books 
reflects a changed attitude among 
certain Moslem intellectuals about 
Our Lord and His doctrine, says 
Father Anawati, director of the 
Dominican Institute of Oriental 
Studies in Cairo. Until now Mos- 
lem authors refused to accept the 
authenticity of the Gospels. 
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INNOCENT 
VICTIMS 


of the dreadful MAU MAU perse- 
cution and the poor and needy of 
many parts of the vast continent of 
Africa LOOK TO YOU FOR HELP. 


As healthy members of the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ, we can help 
the less fortunate, and at the same 
time hasten the coming of Christ's 
Kingdom to earth. 


YOUR SACRIFICE 
CAN 
WIN A SOUL 


WHITE SISTERS, 319 Middlesex Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 
Dear Sisters: 

Please accept my donation of $..............to aid my less fortunate 
brethren. 


ONS Sa re aenag ne. ak Deets : 


Address 


City _ State 
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